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For Friends’ Review. 


MYRTILLA MINER: A MEMOIR, 


Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. ‘The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


With this modest title there comes to us in the guise 
of a brief biography a bit of our national history 
which has been till now unwritten, and may be new 
to many readers. 

Myrtilla Miner is introduced to us as a young 
maiden (born in Brookfield, New York, Third mo. 
4th, 1815,)—having a heritage of rare mental 
ability, combined with a frail and sensitive physical 
organization, whereby she was throughout her life 
often subjected to weariness and pain. As a school 
girl her meagre opportunities were stpplemented 
by such means of culture as her ingenuity could 
devise, and her limited strength permit her to ob- 
tain. She borrowed books. She picked hops that 
she might purchase them. ‘She read everything 
she could find.’? She taught, Then went to school 
again. Prostrated by disease, she still kept pace 
with her class; resisting the suffering of the body 
by close occupation of the mind. 

Thus pressing her way through every difficulty, 
she again became a teacher ; first at Rochester, New 
York, afterward in the public schools of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and finally she accepted the offer of 
4school in Whitesville, Miss. 
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Here ‘‘ the horrors of the slave system were re- 
vealed to her,’’ and her strong sense of right led 
her at once to offer ‘‘ aid and comfort”’ to the des- 
pised and oppressed race. She wished to teach the 
slaves belonging to a planter whose daughter she 
was instructing, but her request for this privilege 
was met with a scornful rebuff: 

‘¢ Why don’t you go North and teach the niggers 
if you are so anxiousto do it?’ After a stay of 
two years she did ‘‘ go North,” her heart still in- 
diting the good matter of education for the colored 
race, but her health so broken, that she seemed to 
have only come home todie. Her purpose was taken, 
however, to devote whatever of life remained to 
her to this one object ; and with returning strength 
she laid her plan and looked around for friends and 
funds to aid her in ‘‘ her determination to found 
anormal school for colored girls in the City of 
Washington.’’ Friends were doubtful ; the scheme 
appeared so visionary ;* and funds were not lavishly 
contributed ; therefore the dauntless woman de- 
cided to begin the work by opening a school for 
colored children in the National Capital, and with 
$100 supplied her by a Friend, she entered upon 
her self-appointed task. 





*Even Frederick Douglass earnestly opposed it. ‘“‘Tome,” he 
wrote, “the proposition was reckless, almost to the point 

of madness. In my fancy | saw this fragile little woman harassed by 
the law, insulted on the street, a victim of slave-holding malice, and 
possibly beaten down by the mob.”’ 
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This was in 1851. The condition of society in 
Washington at that time is briefly described: 
‘* The compromise measures of 1850 had just been 
adopted, included in which was the infamous Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. There was a small band of oppo- 
nents of slavery in either House of Congress .. . 
in the Senate, Charles Sumner, Wm. H. Seward, 
Salmon P. Chase, John P. Hale; and in the 
House, Joshua R. Giddings Dr. Gamaliel 
Bailey had succeeded in establishing the Wationaz 
£ra—a Free-Soil newspaper on slave territory— 
and around him gathered a limited circle of per- 
sons who held anti-slavery opinions. The tone of 
society, however as a whole, was extremely South- 
ern and pro-slavery. Gangs of slaves, handcuffed 
together to be sent for sale further South, passed 
under the shadow of the Capitol, and across the 
river at Alexandria, was a slave-pen and whipping- 
post.’’ 

What cause of gratefulness that these sad things 
are now thirty-five years behind us ! 

‘‘It was into this community that Myrtilla 
Miner came with one hundred dollars in her hand 
with which to start a normal school for colored girls, 
her main object being to fit young colored women 
to be teachers of their own race.’’ She soon had 
forty pupils under her care, and for two years was 
unable to receive more on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining rooms to accommodate them. After 
getting fairly to work, she thus writes to a friend: 

‘** Many ladies refused to take me to board be- 
cause I was teaching colored girls, and much else 
of obloquy and contempt have [ endured because 
I would be about my Master’s business. I heed it 
not. If God hath not sent me to this work I hope 
He will raise up means to defeat me in all my 
purposes ; and if itis Hiswork . . . nomanor men 
can frustrate the design.”’ 

Impressed with the necessity of having a perma- 
nent location for her school, she spent her vaca- 
tions in collecting funds that she might purchase a 
place, and at length secured a square of ground 
comprising more than three acres, ‘‘ having on it 
a small frame house, fruit and shade trees,’’ &c. It 
is interesting to read that the author of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ’’ contributed one thousand dollars 
from the sale of her book toward this purchase, and 
other friends of the cause gave generously to the 
assistance of the noble work. 

‘* President Pierce’s carriage came often to the 
humble school door to bring ladies of his household 
who were attracted by Miss Miner’s enthusiasm.”’ 
But as an off-set to this kindly aid there was the 
Open opposition of the pro-slavery element. So- 
ciety ignored her ; rowdies annoyed her, throwing 
stones at her windows, and otherwise injuring the 
property. ‘Once her house was set on fire, but a 
passer-by awoke her, and helped to put it out.” 
The ational Inteliigencer was also made the me- 
dium of opposing influence ; a writer therein affirm- 
ing that the enterprise was ‘‘an unjust and danger- 
ous interference with the interests and feelings of 
a separate independent community, that the ad- 
vanced education it offered to the colored people 


would render them restless, and that its influence 
would constantly disturb the repose and pros. 
perity of the community.” 

But Myrtilla Miner held steadily to her purpose, 
and having surmounted many obstacles, and out. 
lived in some measure the prejudice and opposition 
which for a time threatened to crush the under. 
taking, she now became very earnest to have the 
school established on a permanent foundation. To 
this end she worked and talked and wrote with un- 
resting zeal. And she won to her assistance many 
generous‘friends. ‘‘ By the year 1856 the property 
purchased for the school had been paid for,”’ but 
new buildings were needed, and with the two-fold 
object of recruiting her health and soliciting ad. 
ditional means for enlarging her school, she de- 
cided to suspend the latter until the autumn of 
1857. At that time it was re-opened, and the care 
of it was committed to Emily Howland, of Sher- 
wood, N. Y., who continued in charge of it till 
1859, when M. Miner resumed her place. But the 
shadows of an approaching conflict were deepening 
on the horizon ; the blasts of opposition were fierce, 
the elements on every hand were threatening, and 
her strength was well nigh exhausted, and so some 
time in'1860 the school was again temporarily closed, 
and the weary teacher went to California, mainly 
for her health, but intending also to collect funds 
for the school. 

During her absence friends of her enterprise in 
Washington were also working for it, and maialy 
through the effort of Senator Henry Wilson, of 
Mass., it was by act of Congress (Third mo. 3, 
1863) incorporated by the name and title of ‘‘ The 
Institute for the Education of Colored Youth.” 


Arrangements for the continuance of the school 
were not, however, completed until 1871, when it 
was connected as a Normal department with How- 
ard University. In the following years the square 
of ground which had been purchased for four thou- 
sand dollars was sold for forty thousand, and a new 
site chosen, on which a commodious building was 
erected—all paid for out of the funds that had ac- 
cumulated largely by M. Miner’s personal effort. 
The Institution was then re-opened as a Normal 
School, and as such is now prospering under the 
guidance of Lucy E. Moten, Principal, ‘‘and up 
to June, 1884, eighty-two young women have 
graduated from it, sixty-four of whom are now em 
ployed as teachers in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Many items of interest, referring to details con- 
cerning this work, and personal traits of the noble 
woman who began it, are given in this memoir, 
which is edited .by Ellen M. O'Connor, Secretary 
of the Board of Corporators. Ma 

Myrtilla Miner spent three years in California, 
travelling much, and finding rare enjoyment in her 
varied experiences, but never forgetful of the one 
object to which she had devoted her life,—the edu- 
cation of an outcast race. Suddenly all her pros 
pects were blighted. She was thrown violently 
from a carriage, receiving injuries that speedily 
‘ obliterated all the great health and vigor which, 
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she writes, ‘I had gathered as a full harvest in the 
mountains, feeling sure the supply would meet the 
demand of any labor which might await me on my 
return.”” She did return in the summer of 1864 to 
New York, still hopeful, and still planning work 
for the future, though there was no encouraging 
improvement in her health. Later in the year she 
came to Washington, where, on the 17th of Twelfth 
month, at the age of forty-nine, the busy hand and 
brain ceased from their labor, and this woman’s 
work was done. Her grave is in the beautiful Oak 
Hill cemetery in Georgetown; her fitting monu- 
ment isthe Miner Normal School in Washington. 
Only, one can but ask, Why is it not—that by one 
word much more significance and something of its 
history might be given in its name—why is it not 
called ‘* [he Myrtilla Miner Normal School?” 
H. Lavinia Baty. 
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THOUGHTS RELATING TO PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 
Il. 

The most precious and wonderful answers to 
prayer are not seen in the cure of bodily diseases, 
or prevention from death by fire, or from the jaws 
of ferocious beasts, or the breaking of chains and 
the opening of prison doors; but in the works of 
the Holy Spirit, by creating fallen, sinful man into 
a new creature in Christ. This is a wondrous work 
indeed, far beyond human comprehension. This 
is a blessing, not for earth and time alone, but for 
heaven and eternity—not for the liberty and com- 
fort and salvation of the poor perishing body, but 
for the priceless, immortal soul ; this a work for 
the highest good of man, and inexpressibly glorious, 
and in answer to prayer. No one can fully com- 
prebend the value of prayer but God our Saviour. 
Let us ever pray to Him with profound reverence 
and overflowing gratitude, with the lowest humility, 
ever remembering that we are unworthy of the least 
of His mercies. 

A Christian is never less alone than when alone 
with God in prayer. Christians, would you keep 
a good conscience, and act well and usefully 
your parts to your fellow beings in public? Then 
be often with God in private; and not only in 
sacred solitude, secluded from human eyes, but also 
frequently in the midst of company, and in the 
pressure of care and business ercci your altar of 
silent prayer. 

When retired from the world in secret prayer 
our persons should be in as easy and comfortable a 
place and position as possible, so that our minds 
may not be disturbed by any outward bodily dis- 
comfort or inconvenience. God regards not the 
outward appearance. We cannot make our souls 
humble, by humbling our bodies. 


Gr.zat is the advantage of faithful obedience ; it 
sweetens every cup, and speaks peace to the soul.— 
Samuel Fothergill. 


REVIVALS AND EVANGELISTS. 


There are genuine evangelists who doa genuine 
work. There are precious revivals which come 
down like showers upon the grass that has been 
mown. But there are mechanical methods of 
working for revivals which are very reprehensible. 
One of the evils of this method is the false ideas of 
the Christian life which it engenders. Besides this, 
it throws the churches into spasms and fits- of effort 
which tend to blind believers to the prime necessity 
that is laid upon them to grow more and more by 
a continuous life into conformity to Christ. It sets 
the churches to vibrating between tropic heats and 
polar frigidity. It makes a revival of religion the 
grab.all of human lite. Consequently the churches 
seek to supplement the loss of character by special 
campaigns, rather than to be the perpetual recipi- 
ents of the Holy Spirit and the repositories of di- 
vine truth, which from time to time will be blessed 
by special manifestations of divine power. Such 
revivals are vital and all-vitalizing. The other 
method is mechanical. 

I notice the evil working in still another direc- 
tion. Ministerial success and church prosperity is 
being more and more measured by numbers. I 
know of an jitinerant who has said that the only. 
chance he has to rise into the larger and. more pros- 
perous churches is to secure large additions to the 
church where he is. If for several years he can 
show a roll of members largely augmented by-his 
labors—thirty year before last, forty last year, fifty 
this year—this is the tide that will float him into a 
metropolitan pu!pit. I know of instances in which 
the church catalogues have been swelled by tre- 
mendous efforts to get an increase of numbers. 
There is real and alarming danger in this direction. 
Character, love, purity, the whole train of Chris- 
tian virtues that adorn a church as gems of grace, 
these are the true measure of success; and where 
these abound there will be growth and increase in 
numbers as surely as the harvests follow the spring. 
Salvation then will have its true generic meaning, 
and the work for souls, whether with or without the 
evangelist, will be of the pure Gospel type.— 
Christian Union. 


An APPEAL FROM. D. L. Moopy’s NoRTHFIELD 
ConvENTION.—‘‘ If at some great centre, like Lon- 
don or New York, a great council of evangelistic 
believers could meet to consider the wonder- work- 
ing of God’s providence and grace in mission fields, 
and how fields that are unoccupied may be insured 
from any further neglect, and to arrange and adjust 
the work so as to prevent needless waste and fric- 
tion among workmen, it might greatly further the 
glorious object of the world’s evangelization, and 
we earnestly commend the suggestion to the prayer- 
ful consideration of the various bodies of Christian 
believers and the various missionary organizations. 

‘¢ We earnestly appeal to all disciples to join us in 
importunate and daily supplication for a new and 
mighty effusion of the Holy Spirit upon all minis- 
ters, missionaries, evangelists, pastors, teachers, and 
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Christian workers, and upon the whole earth, that 
God would impart to all Christ’s witnesses the 
tongues of fire, and melt hard hearts before the 
burning message. It is not by might nor by power, 
but by the Spirit of the Lord that all true success 
must be secured. What we are to do for the salva- 
tion of the lost must be done quickly, for this genera- 
tion is passing away, and we with it. Obedient to 
our marching orders, let us go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature, while from 
our very hearts we pray, ‘ Thy Kingdom come.’ ” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

THE MCALL Mission.—A son-in-law of the late 
Mr. Vanderbilt has recently given to Mr. McAll 
4000 francs to pay for the hire of a hall in St. Ger- 
main, Paris, in which quarter a daughter was born 
to him.— Zvangéliste. 

THE BaPTISTS AND THE CONGO.—We are glad 
that it has been settled that the American Baptist 
Union is to go forward with the Congo Mission. It 
received this mission, it will be remembered, from 
an English undenominational organization, known 
as the Livingstone Inland Mission, a year or two 
ago. Several stations had been established, up- 
wards of $125,000 had been expended, and several 
lives lost in the preliminary work. No missionary 
society is justified in turning from a field because, 
forsooth, it is a difficult and dangerous field. It is 
cowardly so to do, and it is in violation of the great 
gospel commission of Christ: ‘‘Go ye into a// the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’’— 
Independent. 

BisHoPp Wm. TayLor calls for from fifteen to 
twenty more men and women, artisans and their 
wives, to join him in his self-supporting mission 
work in Africa. 

THE DEATH of Bishop Hannington, of East 
Central Africa, is, unhappily, confirmed. He was 
a victim of the young successor of Mtesa, of Ugan- 
da, whither he was journeying to visit at Rubaga, 
the capital, the mission of the Church Missionary 
Society. The Secretary of the Society has received 
a telegram from Zanzibar, saying that two eye- 
witnesses of the execution of the unfortunate bishop 

d arrived at that place. The deed was done at 

sogua. The bishop was proceeding with fifty 
men, was arrested and imprisoned, and messengers 
sent to Uganda. On the eighth day the messen- 
gers returned, and the bishop and most of his men 
were led out and executed. Four escaped. Uso- 
gua is the country immediately to the east of the 
Victoria Nile. The execution took place October 
3ist. The Rev. William Jones, an African clergy- 
man, who had accompanied the bishop through the 
Masai land, seems to have been left behind in Ka- 
virondo, to the northeast of the Victoria Nyanza, 
where he had to wait, after the tidings of the catas- 
trophe had reached him, for two months before he 
was able to join a caravan and return to Mombasa. 
The, mission at Rubaga has been very successful, 
notwithstanding its difficulties with the late king. 
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More than 100 converts have been baptized by the 
missionaries. Among these are two princesses. The 
news of the death of Bishop Hannington, so far 
from preventing offers of service, has led a candi- 
date to present himself for service in that distant 
and dangerous field.—/ndependent. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—Dr. Bliss writes, under date 
of January sth: 

‘* Yesterday, after a hard struggle, the permit to 
print the Osmandi-Turkish New Testament was 
given, and we shall soon have it in hand. The 
printing of Gospels in’ Bulgarian has been delayed 
by our inability to get permission from the govern- 
ment. That, however, has now been secured, and 
we shall have them ready next week, and forward 
them to the front as soon as possible. 

‘* In spite of the refusal of the Bishop of Sophia 
to allow the distribution of the New Testament 
among the soldiers, the ‘Red Cross’ Society is 
doing a good deal, and other agents as well. The 
expense will be somewhat heavy on account of 
the difficulty of transportation. From every quarter 
we hear of the joy of the ‘boys’ in getting hold 
of the New Testament, or a card with Scripture 
verses. ‘The New Testament in large print is most 
welcome in the hospitals. —Bibie Society Record. 


Some of the Gregorian Armenians in Constanti- 
nople take a peculiar view of the doctrines intro- 
duced by the Baptist missionaries. They hear that 
no man can be a true Christian in the sense of 
being received to the communion unless he has 
been baptized in a particular way. They see that 
the missionaries of the Board do not treat these 
new preachers as heretics, but seem to regard them 
as good Christian brethren. They also see that the 
new comers take their following from the existing 
Protestant churches. The conclusion to which 
they arriveis this: ‘‘ Formerly the Protestants had 
as their distinctive doctrine the teaching that salva- 
tion was by grace alone, and that the ordinances 
had no effect as a means of saving the sinner. 
Now, however, these new Protestants have exploded 
the old theory, and are coming back to the ground 
of the old churches. They trust to the ordinance 
of baptism to save them, and will soon accept the 
rest of the ritual.” —Zixchange. 





Tue Spectator heard recently an interesting and 
well-authenticated anecdote of General Lee, which 
he believes was characteristic of the man, and worth 
recording here, asan-examaple both of a Christian 
spirit and of the right method of manifesting it. It 
was not long after the close of the war, and a few 
gentlemen were spending the evening informally 
under General Lee’s roof. One of them was a 
clergyman, who expressed himself in the course of 
the evening with great bitterness of feeling against 
the North. General Lee made no response at the 
time; but when the party broke up, and were de- 
parting, he said quietly to his clerical friend, as he 
shook hands with him at the door: ‘You are 4 


servant and disciple of One who taught us to love 
our enemies. 


Do you think that this evening you 
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have manifested the spirit which our Master would 
have His disciples possess ?”’ ‘There was no answer 
to be given to this question ; nor does the Spectator 
know what effect it had upon the hot blood of the 
wrathful clergyman. If out of some of our pas- 
sionate moods we could go into the quiet of our 
rooms and there read the Sermon on the Mount, 
how strange the incongruity would appear !— Carts. 
than Union. 


—- 


A MISSIONARY FLEET. 


For many years Missionary Societies have em- 
ployed different vessels in various parts of the 
world. The following is, we believe, a tolerably 
complete list of those now engaged in the work. 
Several of these vessels are supported by the chil- 
‘dren’s offerings to different Societies. 


LoNnDON Missionary SOCIETY: 
The brig John Williams in the South Seas. 
The schooner EW/engowan for New Guinea. 
The sloop J/ary for New Guinea. 
The. steamer Good Mews on Lake Tanganyika, 
Central Africa. 
The life-boat Morning Star on Lake Tanganyika, 
Central Africa. 
CuurRCcH MIsSIONARY SOCIETY: 
The steamer Henry Wright for the East Coast 
of Africa. 
The steamer Henry Venn on the Niger River, 
West Africa. 
The sloop Eleanor on Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
Central Africa. 
MoRAVIANS : 
The bark Harmony for the Coast of Labrador. 
The schooner Hera/d on the Moskito Coast, 
Central America. 
The boat Bethe/ Star on the Kuscowina River, 
Alaska. 


ENGLISH Baptist MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 
The steamer Peace on the Upper Congo, Cen- 
tral Africa. 
The life-boat Péymouth on the Lower Congo, 
West Africa. 
The schooner A. H. Baynes in the Bahamas. 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND : 
The steamer //a/a on Lake Nyassa, East Central 
Africa. 
The sail-boat Lady Nyassa on Lake Nyassa, 
East Central Africa. 
The schooner Dayspring for the New Hebrides 
Islands. 
AMERICAN BaPTisT MISSIONARY UNION: 
The steamer Henry Reed on the Upper Congo, 
Central Africa. 
The steam launch Livingstone on the Lower 
Congo, West Africa. , 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions: 
The steam barkentine Morning Star tor Micro- 
nesia. 
AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSIONS. 
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The schooner Abert Bushnel: for Gaboon and 
Corisco, West Africa. 
SocIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL: 
The brig Southern Cross for the South Pacific 
Islands. 
SoutH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 
The schooner Ad/en Gardiner for the coast of 
South America. 
THE UNIVERSITIES MISSION: 
The steamer Charles Jansen for Lake Nyassa, 
East Central Africa. 
METHODIST EpiIscopAL CHURCH: 
The Glad Tidings on the Yang-tse-kiang, China. 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 
The David Williamson in Old Calabar, West 
Africa. 
THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST: 
The steamer John Brown for the Mendi Mis- 
sion, West Africa. 
NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 
The Paal in South Africa. 
—Friend of Missions. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Annual Report of the Women’s National Indian 
Association. 1885. Philada., 1112 Girard street. 
Missionary Work of the Women's Natioual [ndian 
Association, and Letters of ‘Missionaries. Phila. 

1885. 

We can best set forth the objects of the above- 
named Association, in the words of its own Report : 

‘¢ rst. To influence the people, by circulating 
as widely as possible knowledge concerning the po- 
litical, financial, industrial, educational, and reli- 
gious status of Indians. 

2d. a. To influence Government to fulfil all laws, 
treaties, and compacts which will speed Indian 
civilization, industrial training, self-support, educa- 
tion, and citizenship, and to repeal all statutes and 
rules which hinder these objects. 

4. To grant new and better legislation for se- 
curing the above ends. 

3d. To aid Indians in civilization, industrial 
training, self-support, education, citizenship, and 
Christianization.” 

From the report of the very efficient General 
Secretary, Amelia S. Quinton, we take the follow- 
ing introductory passages: 

‘* The review of the work of The Women’s Na- 
tional Indian Association must awaken devout 
thanksgiving in the hearts of its members. The 
operation of the Divine law of the harvest, more 
marked in the moral than in the physical world, is 
already bringing to our vision the fruits of toil for 
a wronged and needy race. The press of the 
country is full of the Indian question. Ministerial 
bodies not only send greetings to our Association, 
and endorsements of our work, but are placing our 
topics among their subjects for discussion and 
action. The literature of the Indian question has 
increased and is rapidly growing. The present 
Government seems to have taken a new departure, ~ 
deciding practically that Indian lands belong to 
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Indians, and the Administration is pledged at least | sum of money, say $300 or $400, with which to 
to well begin the final and just solution of the long | build their little home, the money to be returned 
problem, while some of the great missionary soci- | by them in small annual payments, thus stimulating 
eties have awakened to a new degree of zealin | and helping without pauperizing them, and this 
work among Indian tribes. It is, perhaps, no more | plan is the one commended by our Board.” 
profitable than possible to ask what share our Asso- In the second pamphlet, mentioned at the head 
ciation has had in the production of this harvest. | of this article, a full account is given of the Mis- 
All harvest suns and rains are God's, and Hisalone | sionary labors carried on under the care of the 
be the praise. For the joy of seed sowers in our | Women’s National Indian Association. Of the 
field of work, knowing that when our labor began, | fruits of such work in the hands of all the Christian 
nearly seven years ago, there was, so far as we can | organizations engaged in it, an estimate is made as 
learn, no Society in existence devoted to bettering | follows: ‘‘Economy of Christianizing Indians.— 
the political condition of the Indian, it is enough | In seven years it cost the United States $1,848,000 
to note that now in twenty seven States there are | for the support of 2200 Dakota Indians in a savage 
associations, committees, officers or helpers among | state. The cost for seven years after they were 
good and able women, devoted to this object, and | Christianized was $1 20,000, a saving of $1,728,000, 
with these by moral necessity the influence and | or $256,857 per annum.” 

power of the press, the pulpit, and the rostrum, This very clear statement is made on the first 
controlled by many more than these, and all moving page of the Report now under our view : 

with fast-gathering moral forces towards success in ‘WHERE TO BE DonE.—The missionary work 
their purpose of ending the enforced degradation of | of the Women’s National Indian Association is to 
arace. And the success of this work for freeing, | hs done, with Government protection and aid, in 
elevating and Christianizing our native American | tribes and portions of tribes where no mission work 
Indians, now assured if not immediately at hand, | js being done by denominational societies or other 
promises to be permanent, because to be based | missionaries, and the plan is to resign each station 
upon the creation of the Indian home; for as | as soon as some one of the purely missionary soci- 
surely as that no true home life can exist where po- | gties will accept it for permanent work. In this 


lygamy is, so surely does monogamy, sacredly pro- | way this Association is the helper of all the great 
tected by law for the Indian, create for him the missionary organizations. 


true home.” os pe ‘¢WuaT THE Work Is.—As defined to its mis- 

Last year, the Association reported 38 auxiliary | sionaries the work of the Association, among In- 
branches; 18 new ones have been added, making dians, is to teach these to make, and properly keep 
now 56 in all, located in 27 States and Territories. | .omfortable homes ; to teach them domestic work 
Its six lines of work are: Circulation of Literature ; | and arts: how to prepare food and make clothing ; 
Petitions to Government, and personal efforts to. how to ones for the sick and for children; to re- 
secure the influence ot Senators and Representa- spect work and to be self-supporting; as far as 
tives at Washington ; Meetings, regular and special, practicable, to teach them the English language ; 


of which, in all, more than 450 were held during | and, above all and constantly, fo teach them the 


the past year (from Eleventh mo. 1884 to Eleventh | sypysps of the Gospel, and to seek their conversion 
mo. 1885) in various parts of the Union; Press | ,, genuine and practical Christianity. 


work, by means of articles written and suggested in «« Rusutts THUS Far.—This department of effort, 


from 800 to 1000 newspapers and other periodi- _ ; ; 
cals; Missionary work ; and Indian Home-building. first undertaken in May, 1884, has already given a 
mission station to one of the great Missionary So- 


Concerning this last subject, A. S. Quinton says: ater , fina 
6 sects Q y cieties; two more stations are passing into perma- 


‘* This quite new department of labor, inaugu- | nent hands, while a fourth has just been occupied, 
rated by our Connecticut and Washington Auxil- | and in the fifth tribe another mission is about to be 
iaries during the past year, though embraced by the | opened. Thus in five tribes has Christian instruc- 
spirit of our Constitution, was not formally adopted tion, as well as domestic teaching, been begun 
by our Executive Board until its October meeting, | where no similar work was previously done, and 
when it was unanimously approved and recom- } this in less than two years.” 
mended for adoption at this our Annual Meeting 
































as one of our lines of work, to be, like our mission 

ary department, provided for by designated gifts 
only. Nothing pertaining to this life is more 
needed upon Indian reservationsthan a few modest 
Christian homes to serve as beacons, teachers and 
inspirations to Indians walking the new or white 
man’s way, and probably nothing is better adapted 
to secure these homes than Miss Alice C. Fletcher’s 
admirable plan for helping young Indian pairs, who 
at some Government or other school have had a 


term of instruction in civilized home-life as well as 
in books. The plan Miss Fletcher has successfully 
inaugurated is to lend to the Indian pair a sufficient 





Annual Report of the Principal of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 


We have only room to cite, of this interesting 
and instructive Report, officially furnished over the 
signature of General S. C. Armstrong, some of its 
opening and closing sentences: ~ 

‘¢ We find that the mental, moral, and religious 
development of our Indian students is satisfactory, 
and that they do well in their industrial work, but 
to learn our language and habits is a tremendous 
task for them. In three years they get a fair Eng- 
lish vocabulary, but are slow to use it. They quick- 
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ly learn how to work, but find it hard to stick to it. 
Physically, they are not, as a rule, strong. It is 
evident that the recent changes in all the condi- 
tions of their life have weakened them. Getting 
their food by act of Congress rather than by the 
sweat of their brow does not promote robustness. 
The death rate here has been very serious this year 
among pupils from Lower Brulé and Crow Creek 
Agencies, though not unusual or serious among the 
rest. 

‘‘In two cases this year a disaffected father has 
secretly sent money to his son urging him to return 
home without permission. This has been accom- 
plished with bad effect on the runaway and on his 
fellow-students, although in both cases the boys will 
probably be sent back, the mother of one of them 
being most anxious that her son should remain at 
school out of reach of his father. 


‘Funds to erect two new Indian cottages have 
been provided this year by ladies in Utica, N. Y.; 
and as the result of Miss Alice Fletcher’s work for 
Indians at the New Orleans Exposition, the money 
to build one and perhaps two more such cottages, 
each to contain one family and cost $200, is pledged 
from churches in that city, which also provide for 
the tuition of the occupants. There is every en- 
couragement to educate families in this way. They 
learn in detail the lessons of actual life; mutual 
support on their return is assured, and is the best 
guarantee of their future steadfastness. It is pro- 
posed to lend money to some of these couples from 
Omaha, who will put up for themselves houses and 
repay as they can. This is the seed of civilization ; 
it should be sown broadcast, and is worthy of at- 
tention from Government. Accommodations for 
Indians at Hampton will be complete when there 
shall be hospital provision, as recommended by 
the physician. 

‘*The mingling of the black and red races in 
the past seven years has worked well. With many 
different characteristics, the two races still need the 
same lessons—of the dignity of labor, because the 
one has never had it todo and the other did it 
under compulsion; of manual skill, because with- 
out it they must starve ; from books, because both 
need a modicum of education to do their duty as 
citizens, while the most capable of both races 
should be trained as teachers and leaders of their 
people. Each race has learned much from and 
been helpful to the other. There is no friction and 
no nonsense about race superiority. That this isa 
school for the uncivilized of any race is illustrated 
by the fact that several youths of various nationali- 
ties, especially Asiatics who have drifted to this 
country, have applied for admission during the past 
year. ‘ 

‘* My own opinion is, decidedly, that the best 
training we can give an Indian is three years at 
school, dividing the time equally between study 
and work ; then from one year to eighteen months 
at home, where he proves himself, is apt to feel his 
imperfection and apply to return, which is allowed 
on condition that he shall fit himself specially for a 
teacher, farmer, or mechanic. His education then 


covers six or seven years, and with fair conditions 
the result, bad as reservation life is, gives a very 
small proportion of failures. 

‘¢ The Indian in his present miserably unfixed re- 
lations is at the mercy of well-meaning legislators, 
who are as a rule ignorant of or indifferent to the 
facts of his condition. They vote him millions 
which pauperize him, but provide most inadequate 
means for the kind of education that will make a 
man of him, while they give such salaries that com- 
petent agents are the exception, although the In- 
dian’s agent is his ‘father,’ shapes his future, and 
should be the best man that can be found. The 
details of his management are in some respects 
assumed as much by the legislative as by. the execu- 
tive department of our Government; hence a 
hydra-headed control that makes progress difficult. 
Measures which could push Indian civilization 
farther in the next five years than it has advanced 
in the last fifty have been approved by the Senate 
but have lain neglected before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

‘¢The real difficulty is a lack of public senti- 
ment. For this the cause of Indian progress waits. 
The remedy is in such organizations as the ‘ Indian 
Rights Association’ and the ‘ Women's National 
Indian Association,’ through whose friends and 
agents facts gathered at first-hand are given through 
the press, platform, and pulpit to the public, whose 
responsive interest has already had a marked effect 
at Washington. The Indian question has become 
the Indian crisis. Game, the basis of life, has gone, 
being replaced in part by the false and mischievous 
system of Government rations. With scafcely di- 
minished numbers, this people has been pushed 
across the continent, brought at last to bay on lands 
which they cannot long hold as tribes—for the 
reservation must go—and pressed on all sides by 
our relentless civilization. They need a strong, 
wise care. Their salvation is in citizenship, in the 
right to vote, in ‘land, law, and education.’ The 
practical difficulty 1s not in the Indian; it is in 
Congress. The remedy is public sentiment.” 








A Business Man’s Apvice To YounG MEN.— 
‘¢ Aim for the highest ; never enter a bar room ; do 
not touch liquor, or if at all, only at meals ; never 
speculate ; never indorse beyond your surplus cash 
fund ; make the firm’s interest yours; break orders 
always to save owners; concentrate; put all your 
eggs in one basket, and watch that basket ; expen- 
diture always within revenue; lastly, do not be 
impatient, for, as Emerson says, ‘no one can cheat 
you out of ultimate success but yourselves.’ 

‘I congratulate you upon being born to that 
ancient and honorable degree of poverty which 
renders it necessary that you should devote your- 
selves to hard work. I trust that few, if any, of you 
have the misfortune to be rich men’s sons, for, be- 
lieve me, such are heavily weighted in the race.. A 
basketful of bonds is the heaviest basket a young 
man ever had to carry. He generally gets to stags 
gering under it. We have in this city creditable 
instances of such young men, who have pressed to 
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the front rank of our best and most useful citizens. 
These deserve great credit, much greater credit than 
will be yours when you occupy similar positions. 
But the vast majority of the sons of rich men are 
unable to resist the temptations to which wealth 


subjects them, and sink to unworthy lives.’”’—An- 
drew Carnegie. 


with regard to certificates of membership and relj- 
gious service. Should we desire to extend these 
privileges to other Yearly Meetings there are means 
by which this, in due time, might be accomplished ; 
but in each case it must be remembered that a mu- 
tual agreement will be necessary. It is clear that 
the change we indicate involves no sudden opening 
of our meetings to a crowd of travelling ministers ; 
it would not close them to those who are rightly 
called, nor would it restrict the liberty of our own 
ministers when on service in America.” 

Of these paragraphs, and of most of what has 
been hitherto said and written upon the subject, the 
essential part appears to be expressed in one sen- 
tence: ‘*We must entirely separate our epistolary 
correspondence from the complications now at- 
tached to it.’’ In other words, London Yearly 
Meeting must, if this view be accepted by it, lay 
down the responsibility of deciding upon the con- 
flicting claims of the bodies claiming to be orthodox 
Friends in this country. If this result be consum- 
mated, there will be left, for the assumption of such 
responsibility, only what we have had occasion be- 
fore to call the consensus of Yearly Meetings. Very 
sad, in some aspects, is the surrender of our cher- 
ished ideal of the solid union and entire unity of 
‘¢Thirteen Yearly Meetings.” But it is, through 
all overturnings, a consoling and encouraging 
thought, that the Church Universal is one; and 
that, for individuals as well as for organized bodies, 
no barrier is placed in the way of our endeavoring 
to approach nearer and nearer to Him who is Head 
over all, and thus nearer in fact, however it may 
be with us in form, to each other. 
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UPON THE RESULTS of the late Conference of 
Friends in London, the (London) Friend makes 
the following comments, in the course of an edito- 
rial article : 

‘On some points, there wsa a striking consensus 
of opinion, 

‘¢z, All agreed that the separations which had 
occurred since the time of Elias Hicks had not 
arisen from any fundamental error of doctrine 
which could warrant disownment. 

‘¢2, The kindly feeling displayed towards the 
members of those Yearly Meetings with which we 
do not correspond was very marked. This was 
frequently combined with an uneasy conviction 
that in past years we had not acted towards them 
as we should have done; and the desire to make 
some acknowledgment was felt and expressed. 

‘¢ 3. The idea attaching to our epistolary corres- 
pondence, by which it becomes the attestation of 
the judgment of our Yearly Meeting on controver- 
sies which have resulted in separation, was felt to 
be highly unsatisfactory if not substantially unjust. 

‘¢4, There was so far as expressed no desire 
whatever to discontinue the correspondence with 
Friends in America. 

‘* How then are we to adapt our arrangements so 
as to make them accord with these convictions, and 
at the same time provide for the proper transference 
of membership and the needful care as to ministers 
travelling with certificates? Is not this the problem 
that has to be solved? The way to its solution, 
surely lies in but small compass. We must entirely 
separate our epistolary correspondence from the 
complications now attached to it. 

‘* Our general epistle has hitherto been regularly 
sent to certain Yearly Meetings ; let it henceforth 
be sent to a//, as was pressed by many at the Con- 
ference, and let it be accompanied by a salutation 
of love. When the desire arises with some fresh- 
ness and light let a special epistle be sent with it ; 
and, under the same feelings, when anything seems 
to require it, let one or more individual meetings 
be addressed. 

** Would this disturb our present arrangements 
with regard to ‘correspondents’ and to ministers 
travelling with certificates? If the principles on 
which the change had been made were fully ex- 
plained these arrangements would remain unaltered. 
Those meetings with which we now have regular 
intercourse would not lose their present privileges 
















‘¢ A CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE,”’ in reference to 
salaried ministry, is the title of a late article in the 
Christian Union. It gives a picture of what has 
happened, in ‘‘ many a sorrowful and disappointed 
life,’’ because of the exacting calls upon ministers 
for labors more or less within their sphere, the fre- 
quent want of appreciation of their services, and 
the difficulty and slowness with which, in many 
cases, their small remuneration or support is ob- 
tained. Such facts are worthy of consideration by 
those among Friends who are now either deliberate- 
ly proposing, or inconsiderately drifting towards, a 
system of ‘‘ paid pastorates.’’ 

In one village well-known to the present writer 
a few years ago, there were four ministers, of as 
many different denominations. Of these, the 
largest remuneration was seven hundred dollars and 
a small house rent-free. All had families to sup- 
port. One of them was obliged to eke out his 
means by working on week-days as a surveyor ; an- 
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other as a book-agent. A third (perhaps more than 
one) submitted to the humiliation of a ‘‘ donation 
day,” once a year, to add to the necessary household 
supplies. Nor was the tenure of office of all of these 
secure even with so small an inducement to remain. 
Acquaintance with such experiences tends t6 remove 
or mitigate whatever prepossession one may have 
had for the familiar expression in our Query (once 
often appropriate, and sometimes sostill), ‘‘ a hire- 
ling ministry.’’ Among those brought up in other 
denominations than Friends, it may well be be- 
lieved that no selfish motive, but only a sense of 
duty, or the ‘‘ love of souls,’’ can make such pri- 
vations and mortifications endurable. We do not, 
at the same: time, forget, that there are social ad- 
- yantages, and possible prizes for ambition or the 
love of gain, which add to the attractions of the 
ministry for some who regard it merely as a profes- 
sion. 

Enough stands against the system of salaried 
ministers, in the accepted principles and long and 
wide experience of Friends, without needing any- 
thing else to forbid its adoption among us. But, as 
there are those who are now ready to advise young 
men who appear to have an aptitude for preaching, 
not to engage in business, but to look towards being 
supported in the ministry, without any secular em- 
ployment, this practical side of the question may 
well be looked into. Wealth does not so abound 
in the Society of Friends, nor are its members so 
especially prone to give money tor religious uses, 
that the lot of supported pastors, were such gen- 
erally engaged by them, would be likely to be any 
better than among Presbyterians, Baptists or Methp- 
dists. When a call to the entire dedication of one’s 
time to the ministry is as clear as was that of Peter, 
James or Paul to the apostleship, every man should 
be, without forethought, ‘‘ obedient to the heavenly 
vision.” But we believe it well to emphasize the 
teasons for maintaining our assurance, that the 
system of a salaried ministry does not properly 
belong within the Society of Friends. 
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DIED. 


HINSHAW.—At his home near Richland, Iowa, 
Tenth mo, 13th, 1885, William Hinshaw, aged 59 years. 

He was a member of Richland Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Iowa. For many years he was an active 
member of Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting, but for 
afew years before his death he was not able to attend 
meeting. Many can look back to their school days 
when he gave good advice both intellectual and spirit- 
wal. He came to Iowa when it was yet a territory, 
and by honest and fair dealings with his fellow man, 
built a character that was worthy of imitation by all. 


BETTLE.—At his residence in Philadelphia, on the 
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30th of First month, Henry Bettle, son of the late 
Samuel Bettle, aged 43 years; a member of Western 
District Monthly Meeting. 

While we record the death of one so beloved, we 
have the consoling evidence that, for the humble be- 
liever in "Jesus, death has lost its sting and the grave 
its victory. 

MOON.—At her home near Emperia, Lyon county, 
Kansas, on the 22d of Second month, 1886, Sarah E. 
Moon, wife of Newton Moon, and daughter of Jacob 
and Celia Perry, in the 27th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting. 

She bore her sickness and suffering, which lasted but 
a few weeks, without murmuring or complaining, seem- 
ing to be wholly resigned to the will of her Heavenly 
Father. But while showing great resignation, she said 
it was hard to part with her dear husband and darling 
littlechildren, Just before her departure, she expressed 
herself as feeling happy and that her hopes for heaven 
were very bright; saying to some of the dear ones to 
be more faithful in the cause of their blessed Master. 
We think it might truly be said of the departed one: 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

Christian Worker please copv. 


SEE.—First mo. 16th, 1886, Sarah, wife of William 
See, and daughter of William and Joanna Pierce, aged 
41 years, at her home near Concord Center, Harden 
county, lowa. 

This dear sister led a consistent, Christian life. 
Often in her testimony she said she wanted to live so 
she would be missed when she was gone. She was a 
member of Hubbard Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Iowa. 


JOHNSON.—At the home of her brother, Daniel 
B. Johnson, near Muscatine, Iowa, on the morning of 
the 27th, Second mo., Judith C. Johnson, formerly of 
Unity, N. H., in the 80th year of her age. 

The deceased sister was a member and elder of 
Muscatine Monthly Meeting, and highly esteemed for 
her devoted Christian character. Mostly spared from - 
suffering during her final sickness, which lasted but a 
few days, her expressions gave evidence that she was 
peacefully and joyously waiting for the summons, 
ready to depart, to be forever with the Lord. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Lesson 1. Fourth month 4th, 1886. 
THE WORD MADE FLESH. John i. 1—18, 

Go.tpgn Text.—The word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
John i. 14. 

In entering upon a course of studies from the 
Gospel of John, we shall do well to consider two 
points—(r1) ‘the history and character of the writer ; 
(2) the object he had in viewin writing—in short, the 
general argument or train of thought which runs 
through the book. 1. The writer. John was born 
at Bethsaida, on the Sea of Galilee, probably a few 
years later than the Lord Jesus. His father, Zebe- 
dee, was a well-to-do fisherman, owning bouts and 
employing servants in his business. Matt. iv. 21 ; 
Mark i. 20. John’s home was either in Bethsaida 
or Capernaum, but his business seems to have 
taken him very frequently to Jerusalem, and it is 
noteworthy that his gospel is the only record we 
have of most of our Lord’s visits to Jerusalem. 
John and his brother James shared the name of 
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Boanerges—Sons of Thunder. They both appear 
to have possessed a fiery, impulsive character. 
(See Lu. ix. 54; Mark x. 36—39.) John com- 
bined with this a tender, loving disposition, which 
especially endeared him to his Master. He was 
‘* the disciple whom Jesus loved.’’ According to 
Irnezeus and Jerome, he died in the year 98, at the 
age of 90 or 95 years, and was buried at Ephesus. 
2. The Book. The Gospel of John was probably 
written at Ephesus in the year 85 or 86. The pri- 
mary object was to place on record those aspects 
of our Lord’s teaching and history which would 
confute the doctrinal errors which were then be 
ginning tu appear. It gives special prominence to 
the divine aspect of Christ’s character, of which 
the eagle, the soaring bird of light, is the fitting 
emblem. Ezek. i. 10; Rev. iv. 7. An important 
key to this gospel is found in ch. i. 18, as well as 
in the frequent recurrence of the word ‘‘sent,’’ in 
reference to Christ, the thought being that He was 
sent to reveal the heart of God to mankind. Note 
also the thirteen ‘‘Iams” of this gospel. ‘I am 
the light of the world,’’ &c., &c., setting forth the 
vatied aspects of the revelation. Another key to 
its object is found in ch. xx. 31. 


1. Jn the beginning was the Word. Cf. Gen. i. 
1; also Heb. i. 8; Ps. xciii. 2: Rev. i. 8, &c., &c. 
‘* No translation of the Greek word ‘ Zogos,’ here 
translated Word, is at all adequate, . . . for Logos 
means not only ‘the spoken word,’ but ‘the 
thought,’ expressed by the spoken word; it is the 
spoken word as expressive of thought.”—Cam- 
bridge Bible. The idea conveyed to my mind is, 
that in the eternal commencement of things and co- 
existent with God, there existed a manifestation of 

-God that would be intelligible to His creation. 
And the Word was God. This was not simply a 
manifestation, ‘but God Himself, not inferior to 
God nor separate from Him. See John x. 30; v. 
18, &c., &c. 

3. All things were made by Him. The form 
of the Greek word expresses all things taken seve- 
rally. ‘*The Word was that part of the godhead 
through which the creative power was exerted.’’ 
And without him was not anything made that was 
made. Here again we have in the Greek a pecu- 
liarly emphatic form, ‘‘ not ome thing that was 
made.” Cf.Gen. i. 26 ; I Cor. viii. 6 ; Col. i. 16, 17. 

4. In Himwas life. That is, creative power— 
not simply life, but the power to produce life. Ch. 
v.26. And the life was the light of men. ‘‘The 
life which is in Christ is the condition of all spiritual 
life, as light is of natural.’"—A/ford. See ch. ix. 5. 
In another sense ‘‘the life’’ of Christ is the light. 
Judged by His life, we see as with a flash what life 
may be and ought to be. See also Lu. i. 78, 79. 

5. And the light shineth in darkness. Johnii. 8. 
The light shineth—never more to suffer eclipse. 
And the darkness comprehended it not. Better as 
in the R. V., ‘‘apprehended.”” The idea is that 
of receiving. Light always comes in wherever it is 
not shut out, and where it comes darkness flees 
away. See also John iii. 19, 20. 

6. There was a mag sent from God whose name 


REVIEW. 


was John. Were again, as in the case of Christ 
Himself, John goes straight back to the source of 
things—no stopping to look into the earthly gene. 
alogy. He was ‘‘sent” from God. 

7. The same came for a witness. ‘As the 
morning sky reflects the rays of the sun while yet 
itself unseen below the horizon, and bears witness 
that the sun is there, . . . so John came before 
Jesus Christ to witness that He was coming, to 
show something of the effects of His coming, and 
to awaken people to look for Him.’’—Pe/oudet. 

8. He was not that Aght—or better, this man 
was not the light. Inch. v. 35, John is called “a 
burning and a shining light,’’ but the word there 
used means /amp, whilst this word means the source 
of light from which the lamp may get its light. 

9. That was the true light. ‘The word ren- 
dered ‘ true’ is used of the true sources and patterns 
of those things which we find here below only in 
fragmentary imitations and derivations.’’—A/ford. 
Which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. This is true, for as Canon Westcott has 
well said, ‘‘No man is wholly destitute of the 
Light.’” The Greek will also bear the rendering. 
‘¢The true light, which lighteth every man, was 
(even then) coming into the world.” 

10. He was in the world. He, the true light, 
veiled indeed, and yet the very sun of righteousness. 
And the world was made by Him. More than its 
light, He was its Creator. It is as if the builder 
and owner of a beautiful house should come home 
and find the door barred against him. And the 
world knew him ngt. Did not recognize Him as 
its Creator and Saviour. 

11. He came unto his own. His own inheri- 
tance, His own nation—and his own received him 
not. This nation, although chosen out as God's 
peculiar people and trained by Him through cen- 
turies of providential dealing, His own nation, as 4 
nation, rejected Him. John looking back over the 
events that had intervened could see this clearly. 


12. But as many as received him. Althoughas 
a whole they rejected Him, yet many individuals re- 
ceived Him. Zo them gave he power. See Matt. 
xxviii. 18. The R. V. translates ‘to them gave 
He the right.’’ The Greek word contains both 
meanings. Zo become the sons of God. Rather 
‘¢children of God.” ‘* The idea ot ‘ child,’ as 
distinguished from ‘son,’ is that of a community 
of nature (v. 13) as distinguished from that of a 
dignity of heirship.”"—Peloubet. Even to them that 
beleve on his name. This tells how they received 
Him. Their part was to believe, His to change 
them. Cf. John iii. 16. 

13. Which were born. See John iii. 3. Not of 
blood. Not of natural parentage. Vor of the will 
of the flesh. Not by their own efforts, perhaps i 
this clause allusion is made to the baser part of 
man’s nature and in the succeeding one to the 
nobler and more spiritual part, Ju¢ of God. 
Nothing but a divine creative act can give the new 
life to a soul. 

14. And the Word was made flesh. This clause 


! is made clearer by the succeeding one. And dwelt 
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(that is ‘*tabernacled’’) among us. The Godhead 
dwelt in our flesh as inatent. The word is that 
ysed to denote the abiding of the Shechinah in the 
Tabernacle. And we beheld his glory. John ii. 11 ; 
Heb. i. 3. It has been said that whereas the glory 
of the Old Covenant was terrible, the glory of the 
New Covenant was lovely and attractive. Zhe 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father. We are 
children of God in one sense, but only Jesus Christ 
is His Son in this highest and special meaning. In 
Him is expressed completely and fully the Father’s 
glory. It pleased the Father that in Him a/ full- 
ness should dwell, and since God is unchangeable, 
there never can be any other son of God in this 
sense ; hence He is the ‘‘ only begotten.’’ Fu// of 
grace and truth. Grace is love and favor to the 
undeserving. Christ is full of grace, but He is also 
full of truth. He testifies truly against our sins. He 
is ready tosave us from them, not in word, but in 
truth. 

16. And grace for grace. ‘* Continual accessions 
of grace; new grace coming in and taking the 
place of the former.’’ —A/ford. 

17. For the law was given by Moses. 
is comparatively a dead thing. It hasno 4fe-giving 
power. Moses, a mere human being, is a sufficient 
instrument for the giving of the law, du/ grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ. For the bestowal ot 
grace and truth none but a divine Saviour is ade- 
quate. 

18. The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him. Cf. ch. vi. 38; 
Vv. I —19; vili.19; x. 37, 38. In other words, 
we are to understand, in accordance with John 
v.19, when we read of the Lord Jesus doing any- 
thing that He did it because He saw God stretch- 
ing out His hand to do the samething. Thus we 
are to see God through Christ. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1, Vs. t—4. We havea Saviour who is the Crea- 
tor and Upholder of all things. See Is. xl. 27—29. 

2. Christ is God’s ‘‘word’’ tous. In His life 
He speaks to us of God’s love and power and holi- 
ness. In His death, He speaks to us of God's 
hatred ot sin. Whatever Christ says is final, for it 
is God's word. 

3. The 12th verse tells most plainly the way to 
be born again. Our part, to receive Christ ; His 
part, to create us anew. 

_4. In teaching this Lesson to children, tell them 
simply the history of the Eternal Son of God. Tell 
how He was with God in the beginning and about 
the creation (vs. 1 —4), and then how the darkness of 
sincame (v. 5). Describe the world before Christ 
tame and tell about John coming to prepare the 
way (v. 6). Then how Christ was born (vs. 9, 10) 
and was rejected and despised by those whom He 
tame to save (vs. 10, 11). Lastly, tell them that 
to those who receive Him Christ will give the new 
birth and power to live the new life. Vs. 12, 13, 16. 
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Force may subdue, but love gains; and he who 
lorgives first, wins the laurel.— Wm. Penn. 
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SCHOOL. 


GERMAN aT BryN Mawr.—The Trustees at Bryn 
Mawr College have appointed Herman Collitz, Ph. 
D., Associate Professor of German Language and 
Literature, and he will be expected to enter upon 
the duties of his position on the 1st of Tenth mo. 
next. Dr. Collitz is a native of Hanover, Ger- 
many. He studied at the University of Géttingen 
from 1875 to 1878, when he took the degree of Ph. 
D. at that university. He continued his studies at 
the University of Berlin from 1878 to 1881 and 
has been for two years Privatdocent or unsalaried 
Professor at the University of Halle. 


Oak Grove spring term opens with large attend- 
ance. ,It is said that every seat in the new building 
will be filled. Charles H. Jones, Principal; H. 
Elizabeth Jones, Matron ; Ellen A. Winslow, Pre- 
ceptress; Charles R. Jacob, A. B., Latin and 
Greek ; Charles Fletcher, Principalof Coml’. Dep't. ; 
Emily S. Weeks, Drawing and Painting. 


Fisk University has from the first recognized 
the absolute necessity of the right education of the 
girls and young women of the race, whose eleva- 
tion and advancement it was founded to promote. 
The highest interests of every race and community 
depend largely upon the intelligence, frugality, 
virtue, and noble aspiration of their women. 

This general truth has even unusual force in its 
application to the future well-being of the colored 
people of the South. To enable Fisk University 
to meet her responsibility in this direction, special 
efforts have been made to provide the best possible 
advantages for the education and training of girls 
and young women. In the class-room they have 
equal advantages with the young men and can 
pursue any one of the courses of study established 
in the University. In addition special provision 
has been made in a department peculiarly their own. 

Jubilee Hall, one of the largest, best furnished, 
and most beautifully located school buildings in the 
South, has been erected as the ‘‘ Home” of the 
young women. It is surrounded by eight acres of 
land well laid out with walks and planted with trees 
and shrubbery, which furnish ample grounds for 
healthful exercise and give retirement to the home 
life of the young women. 

The principal of the Ladies’ Department has the 
general oversight and direction of their home life 
and gives special instruction and counsel regarding 
truly womanly conduct and character. 

An instructor, educated in a training school for 
nurses, is employed to look after the health of the 
young women, to give individual advice and to 
teach classes in Nursing and Hygiene. 

A teacher is employed who gives instruction to 
classes in sewing. She has also a class in cooking 


and teaches practically the vitally important knowl- 
edge of household economy, the selection and 
preparation of articles of food for the table in a wise 
and economical manner. 

Plainness of dress, economy and self-denial are 
insisted upon: independence and womanliness of 
character are inculcated. 
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The generous help rendered by Dr. Atticus G. 
Haygood, General Agent of ‘the ‘‘ John F. Slater 
Fund,” has enabled the University to offer im- 
proved facilities to young women. The industrial 
kitchen and dining room have been furnished, and 
the support of the Instructor in Nursing and Hy- 
giene and the Instructor in the household industries 
has been provided for by appropriations from this 
fund.— Zhe Fisk Herald, Nashville, Tenn. 


Gait HAMILTON, in her work on ‘‘ Our Com- 
mon-School System,’’ speaks of the early New Eng- 
land school-system with much common sense and 
good judgment. The founders of this country— 
those founders who made this country worth living 
in, the New England Fathers—set college and 
common school side by side. In 1635 free schools 
were recognized by law in Massachusetts. In 1636 
Harvard College was instituted. It was not till 
1642 that the General Assembly ordered that every 
village of fifty families should have a school, in 
which reading and writing should be taught; and 
that every township of one hundred families should 
support a grammar school, where Latin and Greek 
should be taught. In 1639 schools were supported 
by tax in Hartford and New Haven. In 1650 the 
first code of Connecticut required parents and 
guardians to cause their children to be taught to 
read and to learn the Catechism; required, as in 
Massachusetts, every fifty householders to establish 
a school, and every. one hundred householders to 
establish a grammar school. In 1700 the Connect- 
icut and New Haven colonies withdrew their sup- 
port from Harvard, and united in forming a col- 
lege of their own. The common school, the high 
school, the college advanced with equal step. But 
all these were far nearer to the private schools of 
our own day than to the public schools. Our 
Fathers were not legislating for the great nation 
which we have become ; but for the small religious 
society into which they had organized themselves. 
Their college was a theological seminary.— Queries. 


RURAL. 

FARMERS AS GARDENERS.—The remark is often 
made that farmers are poor gardeners, and it 
is too often true in most cases. Farmers’ fami- 
lies, as a rule, are far more poorly supplied 
with vegetables than city residents. Not more 
than a quarter of the farms in this region show 
anything better in the way of garden produce 
than a little sweet-corn and some bush beans and a 
few tomato plants, and possibly even these last are 
wanting. The field crop is depended on to supply 
the potatoes that are wanted, and perhaps some 
turnips will be raised in the fall, some years, as a 
second crop. What a miserable showing is this for 
those who are situated so that the choicest vege- 
tables of the garden, the various kinds in their 
season, might appear in abundance on their tables, 
provided the necessary care and labor should be 
given to produce them. But this picture is not 
overdrawn ; it is, unfortunately, too true, and it is 


not less true that if we inquire about the fami] 
fruit supply for country tables we shall find this 
quite as deficient, or even more so. There igs no 
necessity for this condition of things, and it is 
posed both to the physical and financial interests 
of these families. No part of the farm can make 
greater returns for the labor and other expenditures 
than the vegetable and the fruit garden. If we in. 
quire into the cause of their neglect, we shall find, 
in many cases, that their importance is measurably 
comprehended, and the want of them is felt, but 
the labor and attention they require are somewhat 
different from that of the farm crops, and also the 
garden interferes, to some extent, with the farm 
work when it is not properly planned and managed, 
as for the most part it might be, so as to cause little 
or no inconvenience in the performance of the 
regular work. And for this purpose we now ask 
our country and village readers who are directly in- 
terested to give the necessary thought for the prepa 
ration of a good garden at this season of compara- 
tive rest.. What shall the garden consist of? How 
and when shall it be prepared? Who shall have 
the direct supervision of it? These and other 
questions can be considered and decided upon, and 
when the time of action comes there need be no 
delay.— Vick'’s Magazine. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES IN THE FAa.u.—It is 
scarcely any longer a debatable question in this 
latitude that fall is the best time for planting straw. 
berries. It only requires the ground to be in 
proper condition in order to have a good bed se. 
cured. The soil should be rich and moist, but not 
wet. It matters not whether it be sand, clay or 
muck, so that it furnishes anchorage for the plant 
and contains an abundance of the elements neces- 
sary toits growth. It should be stirred to a good 
depth, but little or no poor subsoil should be 
brought into the surface. It is well to have it pre- 
pared some little time in advance, so that it may 
have time to settle somewhat before the plants are 
set. The surface should be rich. This is especially 
important with fall set plants, as their roots have 
comparatively little time to go far in search of food 

There 1s another advantage in encouraging sur 
face roots; they are not drawn out or broken by 
the expansion of the water in the soil when it 
changes to ice, but rise and fall with the ground. 
Roots that run deep are apt to be broken or drawn 
out, as red clover, while white clover roots remail 
uninjured, although frozen and thawed a doze 
times. If the soil has been enriched for a previous 
crop, so much the better; but if not, well decom 
posed stable manure may be worked into the sur 
face, either before or after setting the plants— 
Spirit of the Farm ( Tennessee.) 


Keepinc CappaGe.—The best method that Lever 
tried was to select a piece of ground quite dry, a! 
at the same time mellow and easy to trench wi 
spade, or, it a large number are to be ple 
served, use a plow first and then the spade, of 
round pointed shovel, to shape the bottom 4! 
sides, and of sufficient width and depth to receiv 











the heads so they will not touch either bottom or 
sides of the trench. Now, take a piece of two by 
four inch scantling and place it edgewise over the 
trench in such a position that the heads will not 
touch either sides or bottom, after stripping off the 
coarse, Outside leaves ; suspend the heads under the 
gantling, roots up, by putting a suitable nail 
through the stump of the cabbage, the roots coming 
up a trifle higher than the natural earth; then take 
some short pieces of board, or other suitable ma- 
terial, just long enough to make a sort of rafter 
reaching from the edge of the bank to the scant- 
ling, in such a position as to give a slight pitch; 
place a board on these rafters, lengthwise, of course ; 
scatter over it a sufficient quantity of straw, or other 
coarse material, to prevent the earth from falling 
in; throw on a sufficient quantity of loose earth 
which came out of the trench, to prevent too much 
freezing, and it will keep the heads cool and suffi- 
ciently moist. Delay placing the heads in position 
as long as the weather will permit. The trenches 
may be in sections of ten or twelve feet, as in open- 
ing in spring it would be better not to let the air 
come to all at once.—S. W. S., in Country Gen- 
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thman. 
It is 
tisf§ CORRESPONDENCE. 
awe 
: = IS IT BEST? 
not The African Misstonary Question. 
yor [have recently read in Fozends’ Review two articles 
ant ered the above heading. The object of this paper is 
mo © pthagpersthec omar se —_ —_ and to correct 
mistaken ideas advance 
. In the first place, I think we must all recognize the 
fact that we are not all called to the same work. Itis 
pre- equally true that all are not called of God to put their 
may ## Means into the same kind of Christian work. Some 
; are Ae called to go to India; but I have never been, 
ially Others are called to go to Japan; but I have not, 
have Some feel it to be their duiy to support the Mexican 
ood. Mission solely, Others have never felt that the Lord 
a oon their money in mee place, but that He does 
~ @B¥ant them to invest it in Africa, 
aby J Inthe first article the writer says, “ The Portuguese 
an it that their country-women cannot live there.” I 
nd, (lave often heard them say the same thing; but upon 
rawn fm “quiring if the experiment had been made, I always 
main gy tved the reply that it had not, The truth is, the 
eats taders of the West Coast do not want any white 
ian Women there, Their lives are very immoral, and 
many of them who have wives and children at home 
* — a number of women (native) and children 
€ Coast, 
ts.— fH On the Gaboon and Ola Calibar rivers the traders 
ty they do not have theig wives with them, because 
cannot live in that climate; but at both these’ 
[ever Paces mission stations have been in succesful opera- 
, and Yon for forty years, with both English and American 
with @mymen there all the time, and the experience of all 
pre: missions on the West Coast is, that the women 
é Sand the climate better than the men, This has also 
” and Hibs ‘confirmed by the experience of Bishop Taylor's 
ceive HM Many of the traders, as we went down the coast, 





ce ly criticised the Bishop for taking out women 
children with him. We were often told that in 
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three months’ time not one of them would be left. 
They have had less sickness than the men. 

On the Old Calibar river a Mrs. Goldie has lived 
thirty-nine years, and is now seventy-eight years old 
and in the enjoyment of good health. She says she has 
had no more sickness during that time than she would 
have expected, had she remained in Scotland. A 
Mrs, Anderson lived there thirty-six years, and died 
of old age, having had but little sickness while there. 
The husbands of both these women are hearty old 
men, actively engaged in their missionary duties. 
There are many Portuguese women living at Loanda, 
Most of these have been sent there as convicts, and of 
course do not have many advantages of life. There 
are also two American women who enjoy good health, 
At Benguelaa Mrs, Walter lives in the enjoyment of 
good health. Mr. and Mrs, Walter told me that the 
climate of Bihe, 250 miles interior, was the finest they 
had ever seen anywhere, They were at that station 
two years, They have a little boy who was born 
there, and looks as healthy as any child, 

At Mossamedes an educated Irish lady has lived 
for six years without a sick day (as she told me.) 
Two hundred and fifty miles in the interior there isa 
large settlement of Dutch Boors, who have been there 
several years. Their head men told me that fever 
was unknown to them, and that the climate was good 
in every respect. 

I do not write thus to try and lead any one to think 
that the country is the “garden of the world,” for I 
know that it is malarious, and there is no doubt but 
that the Congo region is the most unhealthy part of the 
coast. There are evident reasons for this, of which I 
cannot speak here. 

Fine cattle abound, and are used by the Dutch and 
Portuguese. One advantage we have here (at Mossa- 
medes) is, that the surface of the country is such that 
oxen and wagons can be used for transporting goods 
into the interior, instead of having them carried on the 
heads of the natives. 

The native tribes are peaceful and quiet. No one 
thinks of taking any weapons for defence, nor any es- 
cort more than the natives required to carry his things. 
The Governor General of Angola told me he had been 
five times back into the interior, 300 miles from Mos- 
samedes, and had never carried even a revolver with 
him. : 

In the writer’s second article, he selects portions of 
reports of three missionary societies, and shows the 
side of failure. 

In the case of the Baptist African Mission, they have 
never had an industrial department to their work, and 
without this, failure as to permanent results must ever 
be expected. 

The Livingstone Missions have never been upon a 
safe basis; and a constant tendency has existed to 
spread out over more territory than they could suc- 
cessfully manage. Perhaps the greatest mistake that 
both of the Congo Missions have made has been in 
this direction. There has been a rivalry between them 
as to which should plant stations the fastest far up the 
river. This policy has been remonstrated against by 


their best men in the field; but the friends of the work 


have been extremely anxious to have the interior work 
pushed, Where there has been a concentrated effort, 
with an industrial department, success has crowned 
their efforts. 

The report of the London Missionary Society is be- 
fore me, This is one ofthe most expensive missions in 
Africa, their first outfit costing 70,000 pounds sterling, 
This included the transportation, and expenses of the 
first year. Brother Trueblood quotes from this report, 
portions of letters from Messrs, Rees and:Jones, two re- 
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turning missionaries, He has evidently overlooked 
another part of the report, which consists of a letter 
from one of their oldest missionaries, who says his 
health is excellent, climate good, and asks for more 
men to be sent out at once who have got “some stuff 
in them,” and urges the society not to abandon the 
work, but to press it forward, After a careful investi- 
gation of the matter, and much prayer, the Board 
unanimously decided to send out others and keep up 
the mission, 

Referring to Bishop Taylor’s party, he says: ‘‘ Two 
men died, and four persons returned on account of ill 
health.” One of the men refused to take medicine 
(conscientiously) and thus sacrificed his life, and the 
other was well when he left his station, and died at 
sea on his homeward voyage, having remained there 
about as long as he expected to when he left America. 
Ross Taylor and wife did not come home on account 
of ill health, but felt they had made a mistake in their 
calling. 

Our brother says “ there was a mistake made some- 
how in sending this noble woman (Delia Rees) on that 
mission.” I donot say there was, or was not. I am 
not called to sit in the judgment seat in regard to the 
matter. But I presume she is as well acquainted with 
the voice of her Heavenly Father, and as competent 
to judge as to what was the right thing for her to do as 
those who are looking on and criticising from man's 
standpoint. Since returning to America, I have visited 
herhome meeting and several others where she had 
labored, and was assured that while they deplored her 
sickness and suffering, they felt satisfied that her influ- 
ence in this step had done more toward leading the 
young people to a thorough consecration than her 
preaching would have done in a lifetime. It was the 
means, in the hand of the Lord, soon after her de- 
parture, for the conversion of her youngest sister, now 
an earnest Christian. Man’s ways are not asGod’s ways, 

neither are His thoughts as our thoughts, 

The brother seems to think that if this work is prose- 
cuted it will impoverish the missions already under 
the care of Fnends. My judgment is, that the effect 
would be just the reverse of this. There is sufficient 
money in the church to carry on all of these, and make 
them a perfect success, There are many in the church 
who feel that the Lord has called them to this 
work, and not to Mexico, or Jamaica, or Japan. There 
are others who believe that He wants them to give of 
their means to the African work. Is it for us to dictate 
to these where and how they shall spend and be 
spent ? or shall we leave the distribution with the 
Lord? The question is not, “Shall this work go for- 
ward ?” but what part will the church take, and what 
blessing receive therefor? Thank God there are many 
Calebs and Joshuas who firmly believe that we are 
able to “go up and possess the land,” and who have 
no other idea than to do it. 

Rev. Albert Loughridge, who spent nine years in 
India as a missionary, and is now at home for a rest, 
and is fully acquainted with the situation in our 
church, writes in a late letter, “I hope you are meet- 
ing encouragement in your plans for the organization 
of a Friends’ Foreign Missionary Society. One of the. 
most blessed results of such an achievement will be 
in quickened zeal and spiritual life in the home meet- 
ings, local and yearly. In my own denomination there 
was a very strong feeling of aversion to foreign work 
by many when that work was first begun. What re- 
sults? The anti-mission churches that did not in due 
time fall into line and go to work for missions began 
to decline, and there is not a flourishing church in the 
land of that stamp now.” 

The devil has had complete “right of way” in the 








African continent for centuries, and does not want any 
missionaries over there. May the Lord help us‘to 
keep our eyes on Him, and our hearts filled with 
faith, love and wisdom. While there are man 
things to try our faith, I fully believe the Lord wil] 
care for this part of His work, and carry it forward to 
the salvation of many who are now in the darkness of 
heathendom, and to the glory of His own blessed 
name, Levi D. JOHNsON, M. D, 
Muscatine, Iowa, 



















PETER YARNALL, after many vicissitudes in his 
early days and through deep baptisms, became an 
approved minister of the Society of Friends and died 
at his home in Montgomery county, Penna., Second 
mo. 20th, 1798, in the 45th year of his age. The fol. 
lowing extract from a letter written to his friend James 
Bringhurst (First mo. 23d,.1790,) is offered for inser. 
tion in Friends’ Review : 

“« How low is the state of our Society in many places 
and even in your great and opulent city unto whom 
the Lord has been gracious, blessing it with the dew of 
heaven and the fatness of the earth; and He is now 
calling to its inhabitants for fruits, answerable to the 
favors and mercies bestowed. The world, the flesh 
and the devil still endeavor to ‘prevent us, who are 
called to the marriage supper of the Lamb from ac. 
cepting the invitation and from taking our places in 
wedding garments fitted and prepared by Him, The 
love of wealth and the results of it are and have been 
the main causes of the degeneracy visible in the fami- 
lies of many Friends in modern times. During the 
early days of our Society when the Friends were every 
where spoken against and persecuted, a dance ora 
play of some kind was introduced and acted on the 
stage in the city of London, which, although almos 
blasphemous in its parts, was one in which a striking 
soul-important truth was set forth. A person was im 
troduced intended with awful boldness to represent 
the Almighty Creator of the world; another was to 
personify the devil, others were mortals seeking t0 
obtain by petitioning the Dispenser of all benefits that 
which seemed most desirable to them, Each one was 
allowed one request and that one was always granted; 
one wished riches, and obtained it; another honor, 
another revenge on his enemies, at last a poor perse 
cuted Quaker was introduced who asked for the 
‘kingdom of heaven.’ When the others found he 
had obtained it with one consent they cried out that they 
had forgotten the kingdom of heaven and wanted that 
also. They were told it was too late, their choice was 
made and they must abide by it. At this part of the 
play he who represented the devil addressing the 
persecutors of the Quaker, said to this effect: You att 
fools! you persecute the Quakers and cast them inl 
prison ; taking away their goods and living from them, 
so that they have no.certainty of either liberty or & 
tate; and that tends to wean them from lower enj0j- 
ments and to keep them low and humble, which pus 
them out of my reach, I will tell you what to do, 4 
them alone; and as they are an honest and industn- 
ous people, there will be a blessing on their labors, and 
‘they will grow rich and proud ; build‘them fine houses 

and get fine furniture and: they will lose their humility, 
and become like other people, and then I shall have 
them.” R. L 
New York, Third mo. 12th, 1886. 
Ce —————————— 


From the principle of man’s being silent, até 
not acting in the things. of God Himself, .-- 
did naturally spring that manner of sitting togethtt 
and waiting upon the Lord.—Rodert Barclay. 
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Wuo can say that God, without overpowering 
or impairing man’s freedom, could do more than 
He has done to persuade man to do his duty ? 

The seven knocks from the Divine Hand, on 
man’s door, are Nature, History, Conscience, 
Heaven, Hell, Christ, the Holy Spirit; and in all 
God, God, God! 

1. According to the Scriptures, the knocking of 
God at the door of every human heart is loud, pro- 
longed, and incessant enough to leave every soul 
without excuse for not opening the door. 

2. According to the Scriptures, it is loud enough 
at the door of every man, even without a knowledge 
of the historic Christ, to give every man a fair chance. 

3. According to the Scriptures, it is loud enough 
on the door of every soul that has a knowledge of 
the Gospel, to give every such soul more than a 
fair chance. 

4. It is extremely unscriptural, it is violently 
unscientific, it is contrary to the most sacred faith 
of Christendom to assert that, without the knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ, the Holy Spirit has not 
sufficient material at its disposal to make itself effi- 
cacious in causing man to rise and open the door 
to him who knocks for admittance. The duty of 
—— repentance lies upon all men.—/oseph 

00k, . 
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THE LAW OF TRUTH. 





“The second is like unto it.” 


Be what you seem! What buman spirit could 
Expect’to help or please the brotherhood, 
If each must needs first plant 
New rules of seeming in the public thought ? 
God's truth in such confusion were not sought, 
__ Virtue would sink to rant, 
Society to herding, thought to dream. 
Seem what you be! There is one Law supreme, 
_ _. Eternally extant, 
Exalting every rule of public thought 
More nearly to itself, by virtue wrought 
In souls, for God who pant. 
Not else than by such inward grace prepared, ' 
God’s glory may by man be shown and shared. 
1874. R. R, 





PRAYER. 





When prayer delights the least, then learn to say, 
Soul, now is greatest need that thou should’st pray. 


Crooked and warped I am, and I would fain 
Straighten myself by thy right line again. 

Oh, come, warm sun, and ripen my late fruits ; 
Pierce, genial showers, down to my parched roots, 


My well is bitter ; cast therein the tree, 
That sweet henceforth its brackish waves may be. 


Say, what is prayer, when it is prayer indeed ? 
The mighty utterance of a mighty deed. 


The man is praying who doth press with might 
Out of his darkness into God's own light. 


White heat the iron in the furnace won, 
Withdrawn from thence twas cold and hard anon. 


Flowers, from their stalk divided, presently 
Droop, tall and wither in the gazer's eye. 
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The greenest leaf, divided from its stem, 
To speedy withering doth itself condemn, 


The largest river, from its fountain-head 
Cut off, leaves soon a parched and dusty bed. 


All things that live, from God their sustenance wait, 
And sun and moon are beggars at His gate. 


All skirts extended of thy mantle hold 
When angel hands from heaven are scattering gold. 
Selected, R. C, TRENCH. 


qq“ -e- 


Extract from a longer Poem. 


A RHAPSODY OF DEATH. 


BY ERIC MACKAY, 


The sage can kill a thousand things, 
And tell the names of all; 
And wrench away the wearied wings 
Of eagles when they fall; 
And calmly trace the lily’s grace or fell the strongest 
tree, 
And almost feel, if not reveal, the secrets of the sea. 


But can he set, by day or night, 
The clock-work of the skies? 
And bring the dead man back to sight 
With soul-invested eyes ? 
Can he describe the ways of lite, the wondrous 
ways of death, 
And whence it came, and what the flame that feeds. 
the vital breath ? 


If he could do such deeds as these, 
He might, though poor and low, 
Explain the cause of Nature’s laws, 
Which none shall ever know ; 
He might recall the vanished years by lifting fof his 
hand, 
And bid the wind go north or south to prove what he 
has plann’d, 


But God 1s just. He burdens not 
The shoulders of the sage ; 
He pities him whose sight is dim ; 
He turns no second page. 
There are two pages to the book. We men have read 
the one; 
The other needs a spirit-look in lands beyond the sun, 


The other needs a poet's eye, 
Like that of Milton blind ; 
The light of Faith which cannot die, 
Though doubts perplex the mind ; 
The eyesight of a little child; a martyr's eye in dole, 
Which sees afar the golden star that shines upon the 
soul ! — Independent, 
London, England. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
Observer says that at the Cabinet Council on the 15th 
inst. the measures submitted by W. E. Gladstone for 
the Home Government of Ireland were unfavorably 
received, and that the project, if persisted in, will lead 
to the disruption of the Cabinet. 

Gladstone authorizes the statement that he will take 
no notice of the various versions of his Irish plans that 
have been given to the public. He says that all the 
stories that have been published regarding his inten- 
tions with regard to Ireland are entirely baseless. It 
is understood that he hopes soon to be able to present 
his Irish programme in the House of Commons. 

Joseph Chamberiain told a friend that Gladstone’s 
Irish proposals would involve so complete a variation 
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that it was impossible for the English to join in giving 
any guarantee to the landlords; and that unless a 
method was found to greatly reduce the amount of the 
proposed payment, he (Chamberlain) would not re- 
main in the Cabinet. It is now known that the subject 
of dispute between the Prime Minister and Chamber- 
lain is Gladstone’s Irish expropriation scheme, The 
exact sum which will be required to buy out all the 
land owners ot the country, according to the Premier’s 
plan, is £150,000,000. The proposition to increase the 
public debt of Great Britain that much, in order to 
purchase peace in Ireland, is claimed by the Radical 
leaders in the Cabinet to be asking far too much for 
what will be obtained. 

Joseph Chamberlain, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has sent a circular letter to the Boards of 
Guardians throughout the country, offering Govern- 
ment assistance, by means of loans of money where 
possible, to promote road repairing in order to give 
employment to needy workmen, 

The Salvation Army is completing arrangements 
for holding in London an International Religious Con- 
vention. The managers announce that they have se- 
cured five of the largest halls in the city for the ac- 
commodation of the thousands expected to attend. 
The Convention will open Fifth mo. next, and will 
last one week. The regular delegates, who will be 
present to represent the Army’s religious movement in 
the different foreign parts of the world, will number 
2500, These delegates, the managers say, will in- 
clude Hindoos, negroes, Maoris and American Indians, 

GERMANY.—A violent shock of earthquake disturb- 
ed Wiesbaden, the celebrated German watering place, 
at midnight on the 16th inst, 

Russia.—The Government has taken steps to 
thoroughly develop the petroleum fields of the penin- 
sula of Apsheron, on the west coast of the Caspian 
Sea. It has called a convention of scientists, engi- 
neers and oil producers, to meet at Baku, on the south 
side of the peninsula, on the 27th of this month, to 
discuss plans for the promotion of the oil trade. 
Among the problems which this congress is desired by 
the Government to solve are the best methods for 
building up a large trade in the export of Russian pe- 
troleum and the best standards and rules to adopt. 
They are also to consider the subject of exempting 
from duty all articles utilized in the business of pro- 
ducing and refining petroleum, and the best means to 
improve the harbor of Baku so as to facilitate the ship- 
ment ot oil. 

DomeEstTic,—In the U, Senate, a bill was passed pro- 
viding for a commission of five persons to investigate 
the alcoholic liquor traffic, its relations to revenue and 
taxation, and its general, economic, criminal, moral 
and scientific aspects in connection with pauperism, 
crime, social vice, public health and the general wel- 
fare of the people. The bill provides that the Com- 
missioners shall be appointed by the President, with 
the consent of the Senate ; that all of the Commission- 
ers shall not be advocates of prohibition, and that 
they shall serve without salary. 

Senator Miller has introduced a bill “ requiring 
all manufacturers of and dealers in oleomargarine, 
butterine, lardine and suine, to display signs in a 
conspicuous place at their places of business indi- 
cating that they manufacture or sell such articles; 
imposing a special tax of $500 on manufacturers, $250 
en wholesale dealers and $100 on retail dealers in 
such products, and requiring them to take out an an- 
nual license to carry on such business under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment, and requiring all persons 
engaged in such business to keep books and enter 
therein an accurate and detailed account of all imita- 


tion butter manufactured or sold by them, such books 
to be subject at all times to the inspection of the Trea. 
sury Officials.” 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, by a vote 
of 7 to 6, postponed the consideration of the Morrow 
Chinese bill, and took up the President’s message re. 
commending the payment of indemnity to China for 
outrages perpetrated on Chinese subjects in this 
country. 

Mary Livermore, Lucy Stone, Rev. D. P. Livermore 
and H. D. Blackwell, of the American Women's Suf- 
frage Association, appeared before the House Com. 
mittee on Territories to urge the passage of an act 
granting the right of suffrage to women in the Terri- 
tories, 

An Associated Press dispatch from Washington 
says the silver question will probably not come form- 
ally before the House for some days yet. Those who 
are opposed to silver coinage are in no hurry to bring 
the question to a head, but favor a waiting policy, 
James, of New York, who has charge of the bill, 
reported adversely by the Committee, said that 
“those who were classed as anti-silver men thought 
they would gain in strength as time rolled on and the 
situation became better understood. He ‘‘acknowledged 
that if a vote were taken at the present time, he would 
be beaten, but he thought a different result would fol. 
low a motion to suspend silver coinage if made a few 
months hence.” 

The State Department has been advised that the 
Emperor of Brazil has despatched’ to New Orleans, 
for the purpose of attending the Exposition, a Brazilian 


war vessel on which is an admiral of the navy and the « 


Emperor's son, Prince Auguste Leopoldo, This vessel 
was built in Brazil, and was sent here to exhibit the 
handiwork of Brazilian mechanics, The Emperor has 
also despatched three steamers loaded with exhibits 
for the Exposition. The Secretary of State, by direc- 
tion of the President, will give orders: for a proper re- 
ception to the distinguished visitors, and the army and 
the navy will be directed to pay the Admiral and the 
young Prince every courtesy. It is probable the Ad- 
miral will be invited to Washington with his vessel, 

The British steamship Oregon, from Liverpool for 
New York, was run into early on the morning of the 
14th inst by a schooner, east of Fire Island, and so 
badly damaged that she sank about one o’clock in the 
afternoon, All the passengers and crew of the Oregon 
were taken off safely and transferred to the steamer 
Fulda, from Bremen. The Oregon lies in about 
twenty-two fathoms of water, with the topmasts visible 
above the surface. A survey of the wreck will be 
made by divers. The vessel was valued at about 
$1,250,000, The New York agent thinks most of 
her cargo can be saved. It consists of 1800 tons 
of miscellaneous freight. The Oregon had 196 cabin, 
66 intermediate and 355 steerage passengers on board. 
Nothing has been heard of the schooner which struck 
her, and which is believed to have gone down with all 
on board. ; 

A telegram from Boston says : “ The schooner which 
was sunk in the collision with the steamer Oregon was 
probably the Hudson, of and from Philadelphia for 
this port with coal. The Hudson is now three days 
overdue.” 

News has been received in Tombstone, Arizona, of 
a recent attack by Apaches on a party of travelers 
near Nocosaia, Sonora. Two of the travelers were 
killed. The Indians then went to William Browns 
mine and killed Brown and James Moser. They then 
stole eighty horses from settlers near San Pedro and 
went towards the mountains, . These Indians are be 
lieved to belong to Geronimo’s band, 





